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__ Medak reports on: 


the parts-per-billion business ... paste, beautiful paste ...a water-based lacquer 


Spectroscopy in electronics 


We wish we could inspire several 
dozen more persons to enter the craft 
of emission spectrography. They would 
become customers for Kodak Spectrum 
Analysis Plates and Films as well as 
occupants of a secure place in technical 
society, one of waxing importance. 

To convince that the importance in- 
deed waxes we could send copies of a 
disquisition written by one of our 
dealers, a gent willing to undertake 
some deep thinking and digging out of 
useful information in hope of the favor 
of an order. 

Think of the cold days, he suggests, 
when electronics meant radio and the 
man at the end of the radio assembly 
line was given plenty of adjustable re- 
sistors, capacitors, and coils on the 
chassis to adjust in compensation for 
the unpredictable characteristics of the 
vacuum tubes. Electronics isn’t that 
way any more, he implies. Today elec- 
tronics is supposed to assume that its 
solid-state devices and the cathodes of 
its vacuum tubes will behave predicta- 
bly within very narrow limits. 

And what sets these limits? 

Among other things, the presence 
or absence of certain chemical ele- 
ments in the range of parts per 
billion. 

How determined? 

By emission spectrography. 

Is this easy? 

Not particularly. 

What’s one way to start surveying 
the techniques? 

Writing for a copy of “‘Spectros- 
copy in Electronics” to Eastman 
Kodak Company, Special Sensi- 
tized Products Division, Rochester 
4, N. Y. 


Amylose and culture 


Spaghetti and macaroni are basic. 

The idea of making wheat flour up 
into a paste and drying it for future 
use must have come very early. Enter 
esthetics. The human spirit must be 
nourished along with the human body. 
For reasons apparently unrelated to 
biological metabolism, the paste must 
be dried in certain shapes, and the in- 
tegrity of these shapes must be pre- 
served right to the pearly portal of the 
alimentary tract. This principle is 
ancient: the ancient Romans ate spa- 


ghetti with cheese; the ancient Jap- 
anese ate macaroni pressed from a 
paste of cooked rice. 
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When spaghetti or macaroni is 
cooked for too long or allowed to stand 
cooked, the human spirit is offended. 
The morsels of pasta revert to a sticky 
paste, millenia of cultural advance un- 
done because amylose has gone into 
solution and then has loosely hydro- 
gen-bonded itself into a net of slime. 
But for this unfortunate tendency, the 
world’s food supply would’ be less de- 
pendent on specialized durum wheats. 
Without them, the spaghetti and maca- 
roni would get even stickier even faster. 

The problem now appears to be as 
soluble as the amylose itself. 

First fruits of the victory can already 
be tasted. Try any of the up-to-date 
dehydrated potato-flake brands. See 
how the dish instantly prepared from 
it compares with freshly and expertly 
cooked home-whipped potato. 

Whatever the future holds for spaghetti 
and macaroni, the reason the instant-potato 
thing works out so well is that the proces- 
sors add a very small percentage of pure 
monoglyceride. It complexes the dissolved 
amylose so securely that even the.familiar 
iodine-blue test can scarcely find it. 

These Myverol Distilled Monoglycer- 
ides we prepare by glycerolysis of familiar 
vegetable and animal food fats. They are 
officially recognized as safe. Investigators 
who would like samples of them with which 
to try remedying stickiness in any starchy 
foods are invited to write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
(Division of Eastman Kodak Company). 


Creamed butyrate 

In this nation of do-it-yourselfers and 
of housewives capable of taking the 
bit in their own teeth when occasion 


This is another advertisement where Eastman Kodak Company 
probes at random for mutual interests and occasionally a little 
revenue from those whose work has something to do with science 








demands, do you think there would 
be a market for a cream that can be 
spread over bare wood with cheese- 
cloth to deposit in seconds a surface 
chemically and physically identical to 
a coat of highest quality lacquer? 

We have made such a cream—a 
stable, freeze-and-thaw-resistant water 
emulsion of the same kind of cellulose 
acetate butyrate on which the best 
grades of conventional lacquers are 
based. 

The cream eliminates separate fill- 
ers, sealers and wash coats, long dry- 
ing periods, excessive sanding opera- 
tions, and spraying equipment. With 
one, two, or three coats a range of 
effects can be produced from a flat 
“natural” surface to a rich, semi- 
glossy, “‘rubbed” surface. The fast film 
formation permits application of suc- 
cessive coats within minutes and elimi- 
nates the problem of surface imper- 
fections from dust in the air. The suc- 
cessive coats do not soften or attack 
those previously applied. Instead of 
sanding and polishing of the dried 
film, gentle rubbing as the film forms 
fills the irregularities in the wood and 
smooths out the top of the lacquer. 
Though water-based, the cream does 
not raise grain as one might expect. 
After drying, the film has good re- 
sistance to water. It adheres well to 
the wood, seals it well, prevents pene- 
tration of subsequently applied con- 
ventional finishes (if they are desired) 
but holds them tenaciously. 

The product itself is almost water- 
white, with the color stability to sun- 
light for which all cellulose acetate 
butyrate coatings have been esteemed. 
It neither darkens wood nor is itself 
darkened with the passage of time. 

All these interesting properties we have 
demonstrated to our own satisfaction. The 
intricacies of marketing such a product 
through paint stores, supermarkets, five- 
and-dimes, or similarly formidable retail 
channels fill us with dismay. Therefore we 
thought we would here ask around what 
companies are interested in trying to make 
hay with this lovely development. (We our- 
selves incline to confine our consumer 
marketing to the photographic kind of film 
and cameras, projectors, and associated 
merchandise.) If indeed there are any such 
companies, Eastman Chemical Products 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) will tell them all 
about emulsified butyrate. 
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Science News Letter for September 10, 1960 


Link to Man's Heredity 


Forerunners for man’s heredity, chemical changes in 
water, and chemicals producing smell, are reported by Gloria 
Ball from the American Institute of Biological Sciences meeting. 


> A POSSIBLE missing link in the evolu- 
tion of heredity mechanisms has been found 
and photographed in simple yeast cells by 
a University of Chicago scientist, Dr. Balaji 
Mundkur. 

In these cells Dr. Mundkur found cords 
that may be the forerunners of the chromo- 
somes through which man and other ani- 
mals pass on characteristics from generation 
to generation. 

Speaking before the Genetics Society of 
America, meeting with the American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences in Stillwater, 
Okla., Dr. Mundkur reported that although 
yeast cells have no conventional chromo- 
somes, they do have “chromosomal sub- 
stance or faintly staining submicroscopic 
basophile cords.” 

The cords are dotted with darker-staining 
particles of DNA protein, a heredity-carrying 
chemical. Outside the nucleus, in the cyto- 
plasm, there are densely staining particles of 
RNA protein. DNA is deoxyribonucleic 
acid and RNA is ribonucleic acid. 

To see these structures, Dr. Mundkur had 
to use ultra-rapid freeze-drying and a stain- 
ing technique aimed at selective disclosure 
of DNA protein and RNA protein. Then 


he could photograph the heart of the yeast 
cells with an electron microscope. 

In the resting yeast cell, Dr. Mundkur 
explained, the cords somewhat resembled 
what would be seen if a fisherman’s net 
were wadded up in a ball and cut through 
the middle. 

In the budding yeast cell, however, the 
cords in the dividing nucleus straighten out 
and appear as faint streamers from the 
mother to the bud cell. 

Through a conventional light microscope 
this organization is not visible—DNA pro- 
tein in the nucleus appears as a homogen- 
eous mass. But with an electron microscope, 
the submicroscopic cords could be measured 
and were found to be about 700 angstroms 
wide. An angstrom is about four-billionths 
of an inch. 

The DNA protein particles were about 50 
to 80 angstroms in diameter, and RNA pro- 
tein particles in the cytoplasm were about 
100 angstroms in diameter. 

The particles were identified as RNA 
protein and DNA protein by putting yeast 
cells to an enzyme test. 

Dr. Mundkur said, “I prefer not to call 
the submicroscopic cords ‘chromosomes’ be- 





TIRE COLOR-WHEEL—Colored sidewall tires may find wide applicaton 
im the future. Scientists at Esso Research and Engineering Co., Linden, N. J., 
we developing special butyl synthetic rubber blends for sidewalls, white and 
multi-colored, that will be resistant to ozone cracking, easy to clean and will 
tetain color. The discs will be exposed to actual road conditions and then 
) checked for durability and ease of cleaning. 
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cause they have none of the characteristics 
of conventional chromosomes.” 

The nucleus, he said, is “either a degen- 
erative or primitive form.” He plans further 
studies at the University of Connecticut at 
Storrs to make an evolutionary reconstruc- 
tion of the different nuclear patterns. 

* Science News Letter, 78:163 September 10, 1960 


Chameleon-Like Ditches 


» MUDDY ROADSIDE DITCHES may 
all look alike, but each has an individual 
character that changes chemically and bio- 
logically from hour to hour. 

Dip a piece of litmus paper in a water- 
filled ditch at dawn and the paper turns 
pink. Try again at three in the afternoon 
and it may come out gray-green or blue. 

The reason for the change was reported 
by Dr. Stuart S. Bamforth of Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., to the. American 
Institute of Biological Sciences meeting in 
Stillwater, Okla. In the morning, water in 
a typical ditch, like soda pop in a bottle, 
contains extra carbon dioxide which makes 
it acidic and turns the litmus pink, he 
explained. 

This situation exists because nighttime 
activity of microscopic animals and decaying 
matter have used up much of the oxygen 
and released carbon dioxide and phosphate, 
an essential nutrient for plants, into the 
water. 

As the sun comes up there are many 
animal forms in the water. Green plants 
start making food, using up the carbon di- 
oxide and phosphate and releasing oxygen 
again. The acidity of the water decreases 
and by three or four in the afternoon, when 
plant activity is at its peak and animal forms 
have been reduced, the litmus paper will 
show a more alkaline reaction. 

During a year-long study of daily changes 
in shallow aquatic habitats—ditches, edges 
of swamps, streams and ponds no more than 
two or three feet deep—Dr. Bamforth also 
found that the rate and extent of chemical 
changes from hour to hour give some in- 
dication as to the balance of plant and 
animal life in the pool. The more plants 
in the water, the greater the daily chemical 
changes. When animals dominate, there is 
little change. 

There are also local differences within 
a single ditch, Dr. Bamforth pointed out. 
Changes at one end may proceed rapidly 
during the day, while the other end, perhaps 
only 50 feet away, changes quite slowly. 

One important conclusion from the study, 
Dr. Bamforth emphasized, is that compari- 
son of two shallow habitats may have more 
meaning if daily changes are compared. 

© Science News Letter, 78:163 September 10, 1960 


Use Chemical For Smell 


> APPLES, BEANS, TOBACCO and avo 
cados may not smell like roses but they 
do use the same chemical, 1-quinate, that 
goes into making roses smell good. 

Dr. L. H. Weinstein, Dr. C. A Porter 
and H. J. Laurencot, all of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
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in Yonkers, N. Y., reported to the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences meeting in 
Stillwater, Okla., that they soaked leaves of 
these different plants in I-quinate tagged 
with radioactive carbon to see if it was used 
in producing aromatic substances. 

As might be expected of different smell- 
ing plants, each type of leaf used the sub- 
stance a little differently. Beans, they found, 
absorbed the smallest amount of the tracer 
substance but converted more than half to 
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Wake Early, 


> THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
poinsettias bloom just before Christmas is 
to shine lights on the plants from midnight 
to one a.m. each night from Sept. 22 to Oct. 
10. Under this treatment the plants are at 
the peak of blooming on Dec. 20, rather 
than Dec. 10—the natural peak point. 

These conclusions are the result of a 
two-year study of plant reaction to different 
periods of light exposure, Drs. Robert C. 
Miller and C. C. Kiplinger of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
reported in an abstract at the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences meeting in 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Why does giving a plant more light make 
it bloom later? Dr. Miller explained it this 
way: Poinsettias start forming flowers when 
the days get shorter and are called short- 
day plants. But really they are long-night 
plants. 

Like people, they need their rest. If their 
night-long “sleep” is interrupted, they do 
not flower as soon as they would under 
normal conditions. Under constant light 
these plants will not bloom at all. 

Researchers and greenhouse owners have 
tried turning on lights at the beginning and 
end of the daylight hours, thus lengthening 
the number of hours of exposure to light. 
Some used four additional hours of light 
either in two doses or all in one. 

However, no method has proved so effec- 
tive as “waking up” the plant exactly in 
the middle of the night, Dr. Miller deter- 
mined. During the daytime, of course, the 
plant gets normal sunshine. 

The middle-of-the-night 


way to make 


method works 
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products that are a little closer to the ones 
responsible for fragrance. Tobacco, on the 
other hand, soaked up eight times as much 
of the chemical as beans but converted only 
about one-fourth of it. 

Going a step further, the researchers 
found that in tobacco, apples and avocados 
there was twice as much of one aromatic 
amino acid, phenylalanine, as of another, 
tyrosine. In beans, the opposite was true. 

® Science News Letter, 78:163 September 10, 1960 


Bloom Late 


just as well even if the light is not con- 
tinuous. A technique known as “flashlight 
ing” is just as effective, not only for poin- 
settias but for chrysanthemums as well. This 
consists of dividing each minute of the 
hour-long period into two seconds of light 
and 58 seconds of darkness. For poinsettia 
growers who have large numbers of plants, 
flashlighting is particularly valuable for 
cutting down on electricity bills and is one 
way of staggering loads on power lines. 

Either technique works for poinsettias of 
any age kept at 62 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
best type of light found so far is regular 
incandescent light of about 20 foot-candle 
intensity. 

Because the long-red visible radiation is 
the most effective agent, fluorescent lights— 
mostly in the blue range—are not suitable, 
Dr. Miller said. However, a fluorescent 
lamp concentrated in the red range is being 
developed and may prove to be better than 
ordinary electric bulbs. 

Just why a plant reacts this way to in- 
terrupted nights is not known. The physi- 
ology has not been worked out. The factor 
that controls flowering is believed to be a 
growth regulator. Root growth inhibits 
flower budding and vice versa. 

It also has been shown that the leaves of 
the poinsettia produce a flower inhibitor. A 
branch from a light-treated plant grafted to 
an untreated host will flower only if the 
leaves of the host plant are removed. Dr. 
Miller found that this single graft can also 
influence the host to flower earlier than 


usual, , 
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Hospital Charges Probed 


> HOSPITALS all over the country are 
raising their charges but for widely dif- 
ferent reasons, a hospital administrator 
reported to the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation meeting in San Francisco. 

“We found there was no rhyme or 
reason, or any similarity of method, that 
we could count on,” Benny Carlisle, ad- 
ministrator of the Oklahoma General Hos- 
pital in Clinton, said of a survey of hospital 
charges in Oklahoma. 

“We inquired of hospitals, “What do you 
base your charges on?’ Some said, ‘I 
inherited this rate schedule’ others 
had formulas for mark-up, still others ad- 


justed when other hospitals in the area 
adjusted, but no method that was explain- 


able, or understandable to anyone was 
used,” 

Mr. Carlisle was one of three hospital ad- 
ministrators from the East, West and 


Middle West who spoke on principles of 
establishing hospital charges. 

Mr. Carlisle said that he assisted with the 
survey of. hospital charges in Oklahoma and 
found the hospitals’ prices for pills varied 
more than 500°. Laboratory charges varied 
120% and operating room charges 200°. 

“From all this research, we emerged 
with our Principles of Uniform Methods 





general, a 
uniform system of charging for hospital 
care will be followed, and this system will 
relate the charges to the full cost of fur. 


of Establishing Charges. In 


nishing that care. The ‘full cost’ includes 
the direct cost and a pro rata portion of 
the overhead cost. We did not set rates.” 

The other speakers were Samuel J. Tib- 
betts, administrator of the California Hos. 
pital in Los Angeles, and E. Reid Caddy, 
administrator of the Westmoreland Hospital 
in Greensburg, Pa. 

In California the average daily hospital 
bill is the highest in the United States, 
$41.80, and in Pennsylvania the charge aver. 
ages $23.98 per day. 

* Science News Letter, 78:164 September 10, 1960 
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Primary Clue to Matter 


Lifetime of the neutral pi meson, the shortest of any 
nuclear particle, has been measured, Ann Ewing reports from 
the International Conference on High Energy Physics. 


> THE SHORTEST lifetime of an elemen 
tary particle—only a quarter of a millionth 
of a billionth of a second—gives a primary 
due to the structure of matter 

This new figure, which links the nuclear 
mesons directly with the electromagnetic 
field for the first time, was reported to the 
tenth annual International Conference on 
High Energy Physics at the University of 
Rochester, N. Y., by Dr. A. V. Tollestrup 
of California Institute of Technology. 

The fleeting lifetime was found by Dr. 
Tollestrup and his co-workers and by Dr. 
R. G. Glasser and his group at the Naval 
Research Laboratory in Washington. The 
scientists examined photographic emulsions 
to find the tracks necessary to measure the 
ifetime of the neutral pi-meson. The emul- 
sions were exposed to beams of K-particles 
in the giant six-billion-electron-volt atom 


MISSILE-KILL—The Nike-Hercules air defense missile takes off (left) 

ind “kills” another Hercules 11 miles above White Sands Missile Range, 

N. M. The defense missile explodes (upper right) as it intercepts the 

larget missile—small object at left in picture. “Kill” occurs in lower right 

picture. Tests were conducted by U.S. Army personnel, and Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and Douglas Aircraft engineers. 


smasher at the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Disintegrating atoms leave their tracks 
in the emulsions, and scientists glean much 
of their information about nuclear structure 
by studying these tracks. 

The lifetime of nuclear particles is one 
of their principal properties. 

Pi-mesons as a separate class of nuclear 
particles were first suggested in 1947, and 
the first examples were spotted experi- 
mentally within two weeks. Besides a 
positive and negative pi-meson, scientists 
have known for about ten years of the 
neutral pi-meson and have been trying to 
pin down its lifetime. 

The new measurement gives theoretical 
physicists a ‘new universal constant and 
now they must figure out why its exists or 
relate it to another constant. When the 
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neutral pi-meson breaks up or decays, two 
photons of light are produced. These 
high energy photons, or gamma rays, are 
purely electromagnetic in character. 

Thus the new measurement links mesons 
and the electromagnetic field for the first 
time. 

The neutral pi-meson is the only one of 
the 30 particles now known to break up in 
this fashion. Its lifetime is also shorter 
by a factor of a million than any of the 
other known particles. 

The possible existence of another new 
particle called “D” for Dubna where it was 
first spotted by the Russians was being 
debated by physicists at the conference. 
Only four examples have so far been found, 
so its status as a particle is rather shaky. 

In fact some physicists suggest the “D” 
should stand for “Dubion,” to symbolize 
its dubiousness. 

* Science News Letter, 78:165 September 10, 1960 


Super A-Smashers Urged 


> ATOM SMASHERS having super high 
energies can and should be built to probe 
more deeply into the atomic nucleus, an 
international group of 30 physicists meeting 
informally in Rochester, N. Y., agreed. 

The five Russian scientists attending the 
informal meeting reported for the first time 
that construction has started on a 70 billion 
electron volt accelerator near Moscow. 
When completed in a few years, this ma- 
chine will be the world’s most powerful, 
more than twice as powerful as any now 
operating. 

The atom smashers agreed upon as 
“feasible and desirable” by the international 
group are, however, in a much _ higher 
energy class, some 300 billion electron volts. 
This is 100 times more powerful than either 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory or 
CERN accelerators. 

Estimated cost for the 300 Bev machine 
and its required equipment is $300 million. 
The question of how such a machine should 
be financed was not considered by the 
group. 

Informally some scientists have suggested 
that it be built and operated under an inter- 
national cooperative program. Dr. J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer, director of the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton, N. J., 
backs such a plan. 

Besides the five Russian scientists and 
one Polish physicist attending the informal 
meeting, representatives of the United States, 
Germany, and United Kingdom, Italy and 
CERN (an international unit of 13 Euro- 
pean nations) attended. 

Dr. Robert Wilson of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., who is chairman of the in- 
formal group, said the 300 Bev machine 
could be used as a very high-powered micro- 
scope to look deep inside the now-mysterious 
center of an atomic nucleus. 

Dr. Wilson said he personally pictured a 
nucleus as a fuzzy object surrounded by a 
diffuse cloud of mesons. As one looks deeper 
inside the nucleus, the meson population 
becomes more and more dense. The struc- 
ture of the deep interior is the current 
puzzle in nuclear physics. 

© Science News Letter, 78:165 September 10, 1960 
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Hunger Conquest Sought 


> THE CONQUEST of hunger by birth 
control is the only ultimate solution to the 
problem of adequately feeding the increas- 
ing population of underdeveloped countries, 
M. Willcox Perrin, chairman of the Well- 
come Foundation in London, told the First 
International Conference on Science in the 
Advancement of New States meeting at the 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovoth, 
Israel. 

The British authority advocated world- 
wide birth control as necessary if world 
population increases continue at the present 
rate. But until this solution has world-wide 
acceptance, he advised new methods and 
resources for increasing food supplies be 
exploited to keep up with present growth 
rates, 

Changing dietary habits to provide a 
better balance between protein and carbo- 
hydrates would be one aid. Mr. Perrin 
said that greater utilization of the oceans as 
a food source also would vastly increase food 
supplies. Proper application of veterinary sci- 
ence would increase meat sources by raising 
the productivity of the animal population. 

These are stop-gap measures and no sub- 
stitute for a universally accepted plan for 
birth control, Mr. Perrin declared. 

“Birth regulation” rather than “birth 
control” is the answer to the population 
problem advocated by Dr. M. C. Shelesnyak 
of the Weizmann Institute who said the 
population problem “is not limited to the 
population of man.” It includes, he sug- 
gested, all animal life, “even microorganisms 
useful to man as well as to pathogens.” 

Birth regulation “allows for the concept of 
increasing where desired, as in the case of 
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livestock (food source); decreasing, as in 
the case of pest animals; or maintaining a 
specific level,” the Israeli scientist said. 

Effective regulation requires more under- 
standing of the basic physiology of repro- 
duction than is presently available. “Unfor- 
tunately, we are still lacking much of the 
basic information concerning physiological 
mechanism of conception,” Dr. Shelesnyak 
said. “But since we know the areas re- 
quiring research, efforts in that direction, 
particularly from young scientists in the 
young states, should yield the necessary 
knowledge.” 

Opposed to birth control or “regulation” 
as the answer to the struggle against 
hunger, Dr. Josue de Castro of the Uni- 
versity of Brazil said the applied knowl- 
edge of science and technology can eliminate 
the need for such control. 

“We should not be frightened by the 
fact that each day in the world there appear 
80,000 new mouths to feed, provided that 
they are matched by 80,000 brains to think 
and create and 80,000 pairs of hands to work 
and produce.” 

Dr. de Castro said science soon may make 
possible the use of sub-polar and even polar 
regions as well as the desert area. Food 
production could be multiplied 500 times by 
fertilizing and utilizing these large areas of 
land. 

Questions from the newly created Asian- 
African nations to the lecturers made it clear 
that for them the conquest of hunger is an 
immediate and pressing problem; and they 
want an answer that can be productive now. 

© Science News Letter, 78:166 September 10, 1960 


Disease Retards Africa 


> DISEASE has held back progress in 
Africa more than any other single factor, 
Prof. Saul Adler of Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, told the delegates from 41 nations 
attending the International Conference on 
Science in the Advancement of New States 
at the Weizmann Institute. 

African sleeping sickness (Af. trypano- 
somiasis) affecting man and domestic ani- 
mals in the Dark Continent has limited and 
in some areas completely prevented the use 
of domestic animals. The African has had 
to depend on his own muscles. 

Prof. Adler said sleeping sickness “is 
directly and indirectly responsible for a 
backward agriculture and malnutrition and 
occasional depopulation.” 

Advances in applied biology and medi- 
cine eventually will overcome “this formid- 
able barrier of disease,” the scientist pre- 
dicted. 

Control and eradication of diseases of 
man and domestic animals must be simul- 
taneously associated with agricultural re- 
form and increased food production if 
poverty and malnutrition are to be alle- 


viated, Prof. Adler cautioned, because of 
the increase in population that invariably 
follows medical progress. 

Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, an agrono- 
mist from Berkeley, Calif., also viewed the 
application of modern agricultural produc- 
tion and conservation as the main hope 
of developing the underdeveloped new 
nations. 

Dr. Lowdermilk was the prime architect 
and supporter for the proposed Jordan 
Valley Authority that would have har- 
nessed the waters of the Jordan so that arid 
areas in Israel and Jordan might be irrigated 
and made fertile. Israel accepted the plan, 
but hostilities between Arabs and Israelis 
have prevented Jordan’s agreement. 

He proposed a plan for making the best 
use of soil and water. Dr. Lowdermilk’s 
program includes training the farmer in 
new methods adapted to his economic 
ability to support and carry them through; 
national resource surveys and research pro- 
grams for local needs, and agro-industrial, 
nationally supported pilot projects confined 
to an area within development capacity 





where the inhabitants have a community 
of interests in the project. 

These projects, he said, also would serye 
as training centers to develop personnel 
who could then set up similar projects in 
other localities. 

Prof. Lowdermilk said “Israel as a pilot 
plant for new states is most useful because 
it was an old and abused land which has 
been redeemed.” 

The conference was the project of Abba 
Eban, president of the Weizmann Insti- 
tute. 

Technical aid agreements between the 
Republic of Congo and Israel and between 
the State of Nepal and Israel resulted from 
the conference. 

The Rev. Solomon Caulker, vice presj- 
dent of Furah Bay University in Sierra 
Leone, a British colony in West Africa, 
the oldest university south of the Sahara, 
said, “I would like to see our students 
coming to the Weizmann Institute.” 

Of the 122 official representatives, speak- 
ers and observers, 22 were leading scientists, 
educators and economists from the United 
States. A training program for future 
physics teachers was made available through 
the conference to African and Asian states 
by U.S. scientists. 

Representatives from Africa, Asia, Europe, 
South and North America have endorsed 
a proposal by the Eastern Nigerian finance 
minister, Dr. S. E. Imoke, that this con- 
ference be an annual event. 
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ZOOLOGY 
Rare Amazon Longhair 
Sets Captivity Record 


See Front Cover 


> THE RED, LONG-HAIRED Uakari is 
a rare monkey from the upper Amazon 
basin that has set a record of five years in 
captivity in the National Zoological Park, 
Washington, D. C. This is longer than any 
Uakari is known to have lived in captivity. 
The senior keeper for small mammals of 
the Park, Bert Barker, said that this mon- 
key, which normally lives two-thirds of its 
life in trees, is difficult to keep in captivity. 
Two years is generally the maximum time 
the Uakari can be kept alive in captivity. 
The keeper said this type monkey is very 
affectionate and has therefore been given a 
small companion, a squirrel monkey. 
Today, this Uakari monkey, shown on 
the cover of this week’s Science News Let- 
TER, is strong and healthy. 
* Science News Letter, 78:166 September 10, 1960 


AGRICULTURE 
Corn Tasseling Time 
Should Be Watering Time 


>» FARMERS who produce top corn yields 
apply water when the corn begins to tassel, 
according to Gordon Hoff, an extension 
agronomist at the New Mexico State Uni- 
versity. He said corn enters a particularly 
critical period when the tassels begin to 
show, and dry soil at this time may cause 
the pollen to fall before the silks appear, 
resulting in barren or partly-filled ears. 

* Science News Letter, 78:166 September 10, 1960 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Red Chinese 


» AN ADMIRER of a Communist Chinese 
girl told her that he was going to Korea 
to fight against the Americans. She told 
him, “Go ahead. It is only after you say 
you are going to Korea to fight for our 
country that I feel I love you.” 

This is how Chinese Communists weave 
indoctrination into love stories. The exam- 
ple is from Chinese magazine literature and 
was reported by Dr. Lucy Jen Huang of 
Boston University to the American Socio- 
logical Association in New York. 

She cited a similar sentiment, expressed 
by an admirer who watched the beautiful 
colors of the sky at sunset with his Chinese 
girl friend. 

He waxed poetic and said he would like 
to weave her a cloth from the multicolors 
of the sky. His much more practical girl 
friend answered that in this time of urgent 
production and reconstruction he should 
rather weave blue and gray cloth for the 
soldiers. 

Dr. Huang said that today the editors of 
Chinese magazines are told by the leaders 
of the counrty what stories to publish in 
order to indoctrinate the people. She told 
ScreNcE Service that she got the data for 
her report from the bi-weekly Chinese 
magazine, Women of China. 

Dr. Huang reported that the patterns of 
dating and courtship are changing in Com- 
munist China, although some of the old 
customs still influence the thinking of the 
people. 

She said there is much greater freedom 
in choosing a mate in China today than 
there was im earlier times. There are no 
arranged marriages any more, she said. 

There are, however, some semi-arranged 
marriages, mostly aided by friends of the 
couple. 

The women of Communist China tend 
to exploit the male more than in former 
times, and they negotiate more to get what 
they want in a spouse, Dr. Huang said. 
There is a great deal of dependency on 
women in the Communist Chinese society, 
and men cater more to women than they 
used to do. 

Chinese engagements are short, Dr. 
Huang said. Just as in older times, young 
Chinese find it difficult to meet for a long 
time and get emotionally involved without 
getting married. Illegitimacy is frowned 
upon today as it was in earlier times. 

The legal age for marriage in Communist 
China is 18 for women and 20 for men. 
This is earlier than before. Because of the 
early marriages, many women have three 
children by the time they are 25 and lose 
valuable working hours for the state. 

This worries the leaders of the regime, 
and they therefore try to persuade women 
to marry at a later age. Today many poems 
praise the woman who goes to work on her 
wedding day. Such a woman is called a 
heroine in Chinese literature, Dr. Huang 
said. 

Today the ideal woman works for five 
years while she lets her marriage wait until 
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Exploit Love 


she has fulfilled this duty to the state. This 
type woman in Chinese literature even 
forgets dates with her fiance as she works 
eagerly for the state. 

There are many reasons for the early 
marriages in Communist China, Dr. Huang 
said. 

1. Not much money is needed. Com- 
munist Chinese do not have elaborate 
weddings. If they do, people criticize them. 
Weddings used to be great occasions in 
China, and Dr. Huang said that older 
people regret these new modest marriages. 

2. When young people get out of school, 
the state sends them anywhere. Therefore 
many young people marry someone from 
the home environment so the two can go 
away together instead of finding a mate in 
a strange environment. 

3. There are no worries about getting a 
job. Everyone has to work, regardless. 

The Chinese Communists teach through 
their magazine literature a “socialist 
morality” in which the state comes first 
ideally and where love is based on con- 
tribution to the party, Dr. Huang said. 

She said that Communism is trying to 
capitalize on old teachings that emphasize 
that one should think about the family, not 
about the self. The leaders call the revolu- 
tion “the large family of revolution,” asking 
for personal sacrifice for the good of the 
“family.” 

* Science News Letter, 78:167 September 10, 1960 


IQ and Creativity Probed 


> TWO GROUPS of young people—both 
superior in scholastic achievement—have 
been found to be vastly different in family 
background and ways of thought. 

Drs. Jacob W. Getzels and Philio W. 
Jackson, both of the University of Chicago, 
told the American Sociological Association’s 
annual meeting in New York that they had 
found One group of superior students high 
in IQ but low in creativity. 

A second group of superior students was 
lower in IQ but high in creativity. Although 
both groups did well in school, the research- 
ers found teachers preferred the high-IQ 
students to the creative ones. 

The career choices of the two groups, 
however, were quite different. The high 
IQ’s chose more conventional occupations. 

The family life of the two groups was 
also different. The educational level of both 
parents tended to be higher for the high 
1Q’s than for the high creatives, and there 
was a greater age difference between the 
parents of the high IQ group. 

The parents of the high IQ’s belonged to 
more exclusive clubs, participated in more 
self-educational activities and took more 
mass media magazines. 

The parents of the high IQ’s seemed gen- 
erally to be more watchful about their chil- 
dren’s upbringing than the parents of the 
high creatives. 

* Science News Letter, 78:167 September 10, 1960 
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ASTRONAUTICS 
Metal Disc Trains Men 
To Move on Cushion of Air 


> AN AIR-ELEVATED metal disc is being 
used by the Air Force to train men to 
function efficiently in a weightless environ- 
ment. 

The disc, which is lifted only a fraction of 
an inch from the floor by a cushion of air, 
was designed by Air Force engineers at 
Wright Air Development Division, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

Men in training for the Air Force’s man- 
in-space program are tested on the air-borne 
platform wearing full pressure suits. 

Each trainee learns to master the princi- 
ple that every action has an equal and op- 
posite reaction. Then he is able to move 
the disc with himself on it in the direction 
he chooses. To do this he must turn his 
body to the left if he wishes to move the 
disc to the right. 

Unfortunately, this device provides a simu- 
lated weightless condition only in one 
dimension. WADD has plans to construct 
a sphere-shaped device to which a man can 
be strapped and rotated in all directions. 

This platform, also raised by compressed, 
air, will give a three-dimensional simulation 
of weightlessness. 


It will provide more comprehensive 


knowledge on some of the effects on man 
of weightlessness, still one of the unknown 
hazards of space travel. 

® Science News Letter, 78:167 September 10, 1960 
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MEDICINE 
Reserpine Compounds 
May Help Treat Tumors 


> THE ADDITION of small amounts of 
reserpine compounds has been found to 
improve the action of anti-folic compounds 
now used in the treatment of certain types 
of tumors and leukemia. 

Dr. Eli D. Goldsmith of New York Uni- 
versity described successful experiments on 
the fruit fly at the 11th International Ento- 
mological Congress in Vienna. Dr. Gold- 
smith conducted his experiments at NYU's 
College of Dentistry where he is professor 
of histology and coordinator of research. 

Previously reported action by reserpine 
against leukemia and the tumor sarcoma 37 
in the rodent led Dr. Goldsmith to test 
it on the fruit fly Drosophila melanogaster, 
used in studies of heredity. 

Using low doses of two reserpine com- 
pounds, Singoserp and Serpasil, in combina- 
tion with anti-folic compound Aminopterin, 
Dr. Goldsmith lowered the percentage of 
adult flies that normally emerge from the 
larvae. 
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MEDICINE 
Epidemics and Deaths 
Caused by “Cloud Babies” 


> NEW RESEARCH ON STAPH, the 
cause of epidemics and deaths in even spic- 
and-span hospital nurseries, suggests that 
some babies live in a cloud of bacteria. The 
researchers call them “cloud babies” because 
they contaminate the air and infect others 
around them. 

“Cloud babies” may be sick themselves 
or merely carriers of disease. 

The new concept is an attempt to ex- 
plain how staph spreads in hospital sur- 
roundings. 

The researchers say that in an enclosed, 
unventilated space, a cloud baby may act 
like a vaporizer and contaminate the air so 
that a neighboring infant breathes in the 
infection. 

Data were obtained with an apparatus 
that sampled air to show the spread of 
Staphylococcus aureus. The work was re- 
ported in the American Journal of Diseases 
of Children, 100:161, 1960. 

Collaborating on the research were Drs. 
Heinz F. Eichenwald and Olga Kotsevalov, 
assisted by Lois A. Fasso, a registered nurse, 
all of New York. 

“Obviously,” the investigators say, “both 
staphylococci and viruses must be acquired 
by the infants from someone, be it mother, 
nurse, attendant, physician, or another in- 
fant. Once a cloud baby has been produced 
and the air is contaminated, the personnel 
too become infected and can then serve 
to transmit the organisms to other infants 
or to introduce the infection into clean 
units. A cloud baby epidemic cannot be 
terminated by focusing one’s attention only 
on the infected infants or only on the in- 
fected staff; both must be screened and any 
carriers removed from the nursery unit.” 

The investigators concluded that their 


evidence clearly indicates that cloud babies 
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are an important factor in explosive out- 
breaks of staph infection and disease, both 
during their stay in the nursery and, after 
discharge, within the family unit. 

An editorial, introducing the cloud babies 
report, says in part: “Once in a blue moon 
a journal is privileged to publish an article 
which introduces an important revolution- 
ary concept. The cloud baby concept of 
Eichenwald’s is in our opinion as revolu- 
tionary as the term is clever.” 

The editorial adds: “What is needed is a 
carefully designed experimental approach to 
show how staphylococci can perform the 
preposterous feat of seemingly ‘evaporating’ 
from a moist surface without any hint of a 
sneeze. When this almost unbelievable 
phenomenon can be explained, the cloud 
baby will have a firm foundation.” 

® Science News Letter, 78:168 September 10, 1960 


RADIO 
Pinpoint Eight Sources 
Of Strong Radio Waves 


> THE POSITIONS of eight strong 
sources of radio waves broadcasting in the 
heavens have been pinpointed by two 
scientists at the Naval Research Laboratory 
in Washington, D. C. 

Drs. Russell M. Sloanaker and J. H. 
Nichols made the new, accurate measure- 
ments at a wavelength of four inches using 
the Laboratory’s giant 84-foot antenna. 
The positions they measured are absolute 
ones, so they can be used for locating 
other sources of celestial radio waves. 

Most determinations of a source’s posi- 
tion are found relative to other bright 
sources. The eight selected sources are 
scattered over most of the sky visible from 
Washington, D. C. They include the two 
strongest sources, Cassiopeia-A and Cygnus- 
A. The latter is believed to be two vast 
stellar systems, or galaxies, in collision. 

The others are Taurus-A, Virgo-A, the 
Orion Nebula, the Omega Nebula, Sagit- 
tarius-A and Centaurus-A. 

* Science News Letter, 78:168 September 10, 1960 


GEOPHYSICS 
lonosphere Studied by 
Scanning Antenna 


> AN ANTENNA to provide scientists 
with a new tool for the study of the earth’s 
reflecting layer of radio waves, the iono- 
sphere, has been developed at the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Without benefit of electrical or mechanical 
moving parts, the antenna scans an arc of 
42 degrees and can determine immediately 
the direction of radio signals received from 
a “forward scatter” transmission. 

In this type of very high frequency radio 
propagation, radio waves are scattered from 
cloud-like concentrations of electrons in the 
lower ionosphere and may arrive at the 
receiver site from many directions. 

The new antenna can help pinpoint the 
direction from which the scattered signal 
arrives, and could prove of value in tracing 
the best paths for forward-scatter communi- 
cation. 

* Science News Letter, 78:168 September 10, 1960 
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ROCKETS AND MISSILES 


1,000 Satellites Will 
Need Tracking System 


>» SO MANY SATELLITES are being 
planned that a world-wide satellite track. 
ing and cataloguing system needs to be 
built, an American engineer has told the 
International Astronautical Congress in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

The engineer, Peter R. Dax of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation’s electronics di- 
vision in Baltimore, Md., predicted there 
will be 1,000 man-made objects in orbit 
within ten years. He proposed a tracking 
system of seven powerful radar installations 
circling the earth. 

* Science News Letter, 78:168 September 10, 1960 


METEOROLOGY 
Weather Records Lost 
In Antarctic Fire 


> THE FIRE at Mirny, the Russian scien- 
tific station in the Antarctic, which took the 
lives of eight scientists and demolished the 
meteorology building, also destroyed meteor- 
ological records vital to the study of weather 
conditions on the white continent. 

Morton Rubin, U.S. Weather Bureau 
meteorologist who spent 15 months at the 
Russian station, said all the meteorological 
records compiled at Mirny since January 
of this year probably were destroyed. There 
were probably no duplicates or copies. 

“I know that recently, at least, they were 
not microfilming there,” Mr. Rubin said. 
“Their policy was to keep the records until 
the end of an expedition and then ship them 
to the Soviet Union. From there they were 
released to other countries. It is winter in 
the Antarctic now and there is no shipping 
—no way of getting the records out.” 

The fire started during a storm on Aug. 
3, during which wind gusts of 126 miles 
an hour occurred. Cause of the fire is un- 
determined, according to cabled reports 
received by the National Science Founda- 
tion from the U.S. Navy station at 
McMurdo Sound. 

A spokesman for NSF said there were 
about 40 buildings at the Mirny station, and 
reports indicated that only the meteorology 
building had been destroyed. Records in 
small satellite stations, all within about 40 
miles of Mirny, are safe. 

The scientists who perished include five 
Russian aerologists, 2 Russian meteorologist, 
a Czechoslovakian meteorologist and a 
German meteorologist. 

Mr. Rubin said, “It is a terrible thing. 
Eight irreplaceable scientists have been lost. 
I knew some of them personally. It is a 
great blow to the work we intended to do 
with their data. But it is heartening to know 
that the four men who survived will 
continue.” 

© Science News Letter, 78:168 September 10, 1960 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
Radiation Use Requires 
Health, Safety Experts 


> A SERIOUS deficit exists in the number 
of experts being trained to cope with public 
health and safety problems accompanying 
the rapidly expanding use of radiation of 
yarious kinds in the United States. 

Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney of the 
U.S. Public Health Service warned that by 
1970 at least 4,000 additional physicians, 
engineers and physicists trained in radio- 
logical health and protection measures will 
be needed. 

This means that colleges and universities 
should be admitting at least 600 candidates 
annually for such training instead of the 
200 now being trained each year. 

The Surgeon General said that nearly 
half of the 4,000 additional experts needed 
would be employed by industry as it expands 
its use of nuclear power, of X-rays and 
isotopes. 

Others will be needed in health agencies, 
hospitals, universities and research organi- 
zations 

Dr. Burney made his statement in re- 
sponse to a report from the PHS division of 
radiological health following a_ three-day 
symposium at Princeton, N. J., with officials 
from various universities. 

* Science News Letter, 78:169 September 10, 1960 


PSYCHIATRY 
Mental Patient’s Relapse 
Can Be Predicted 


> WHETHER a patient discharged from a 
mental hospital wil! need to be readmitted 
within the next five years can be predicted 
with the use of a standard psychological 
questionnaire, David J. Gouws of the West- 
ern Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, told the meeting of 
the American Psychological Association in 
Chicago. 

In fact, Mr. Gouws found three such 
questionnaires that could serve as such a 
psychiatric crystal ball. The first was a selec- 
tion of 52 questions from the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, or MMPI 
to psychologists. 

This 52-question scale, known as the “Ps 
sale” was originally developed to measure 
probability of success of shock treatment. 
The second was a scale developed to 
measure the adjustment of military person- 
nel. The third was a kind of “yes-man” 
measure, 24 items also selected from the 
MMPI to measure “acquiescence.” 

The three scales, Mr. Gouws found, could 
be used to predict the probability of relapse 
regardless of the type of treatment used, 
whether insulin or electric shock treatment 
or general hospital supportive care, includ- 
ing individual psychotherapy. 

The fact that the three scales predict im- 
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provement regardless of the type of treat- 
ment would seem to indicate that the 
scales measure is not so much responsive- 
ness to shock treatment as it is of a general 
characteristic, or group of characteristics, 
which has been called “propensity to 
improve.” 

Another use of a_ psychiatric interview 
scale was described to the meeting by Drs. 
Donald R. Gorham and John E. Overall of 
the Veterans Administration Central Neuro- 
psychiatric Research Laboratory at Perry 
Point, Md. 

These psychologists developed a_ short 
scale that could be used to reveal changes 
in the symptoms of patients after taking 
one of the tranquilizers. 

Approximately 80 patients were given 


each of six different kinds of treatment. 
They were evaluated before and after 
treatment. 


A short scale of only nine questions 
was found to be reliable for indicating the 
results of the various treatments on the 
patients’ symptoms and is recommended by 
the investigators for future research of this 
kind. 

* Science News Letter, 78:169 September 10, 1960 


TECHNOLOGY 
Tacoma, Wash., Installs 
Moving Ramps 


> HEART-TAXING CLIMBS up four 
steep blocks in the business district of 
Tacoma, Wash., will soon be ended by 
moving sidewalks. 

The conveyors will be installed in lighted 
tunnels through existing buildings and in 
a covered area-way where existing buildings 
are being demolished. Installation of | the 
first set of moving ramps should be com- 
pleted this fall. The total project is ex- 
pected to be finished by late this year or 
early in 1961. 

* Science News Letter, 78:169 September 10, 1960 


ASTRONAUTICS r . 
Heat Resistant Materials 


A Must for Space Vehicle 


> EXTREME temperature-resistant flexible 
materials to be used in space ship decelera- 
tion devices are the goal of $250,000 worth 
of contracts recently awarded by the Air 
Force to two Boston-area companies. The 
two firms are Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, and Fabric Research Laboratories, 
Inc., Dedham. 

This or similarly-oriented research must 
be successfully completed before the Air 
Force can launch, and recover intact, a 
technically sophisticated manned space 
vehicle. 

There are several approaches to space 
vehicle recovery, each with the same goal: 
the kinetic energy of a moving vehicle 
must be absorbed by some mechanism 
during re-entry into the atmosphere in such 
a way that intense heat will not enter the 
vehicle: itself, perhaps destroying the ve- 
hicle and creating unbearable temperatures 
for any human occupant. 


This goal must be attained before a 


manned space vehicle can be launched. 
* Science News Letter, 78:169 September 10, 1960 
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MEDICINE 
Virginia Law Helps 
Rehabilitate Alcoholics 


>» GOOD LEGAL AID can make the 
therapy and rehabilitation of alcoholics 
successful, Dr. Ebbe C. Hoff, medical direc- 
tor of the division of alcohol studies and 
rehabilitation of the Medical College of 
Virginia, told delegates to the 83rd annual 
meeting of the American Bar Association in 
Washington, D. C. 

In a panel discussion on alcoholism and 
alcohol-induced offenses, Dr. Hoff said that 
more than a decade ago Virginia became the 
first state legally to recognize alcoholism as 
a disease rather than a crime. 

He reported on the success of Virginia’s 
pioneer effort in the rehabilitation of alco- 
holics under his division, which was estab- 
lished in 1948 by the Virginia Assembly. 

The legislation placed the alcoholism re- 
habilitation program under the state health 
department and within the setting of a 
teaching medical center. 

Five and a half percent of the patients 
accepted for care by the division have been 
referred from the courts. Most of the court 
referrals are from the judges of the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court. 

Discussions and conferences between the 
judges and the physicians have proved very 
beneficial, as demonstrated by the remark- 
ably high rate of clinical success in the re- 
habilitation of court-referred alcoholics. 
Care is taken to avoid the implication that 
referral to the division ‘by the court is a 
substitute for, or an alternative to sentence. 

“The division receives a certain pro- 
portion of homeless, chronic court offenders 
but the plan of long-term rehabilitative care 
in a clinic setting has not proved a satis- 
factory method for the ‘skid row’ person- 
ality,” Dr. Hoff said. 

Therapy begins with a period of hospital- 
ization and a complete medical and psycho- 
logical examination and diagnosis. A social 
worker also contributes to the investigation. 

In talking to the professional staff, the 
patient is assured of a confidential rela- 
tionship. Only with his consent are mem- 
bers of the family, Alcoholics Anonymous 
and others who may be concerned with his 
welfare brought into the program plan. 

* Science News Letter, 78:169 September 10, 1960 


CHEMISTRY 
Index Chemicus Lists 
New Chemicals Promptly 


> THE FIRST COPIES of Index Chemi- 
cus, a monthly listing of the new chemical 
compounds reported by scientists all over 
the world, have been published. More than 
60,000 new chemicals are reported each year 
in scientific literature and few scientists can 
hope to scan the total coverage of even a 
limited field. Index Chemicus lists each new 
compound by name, molecular formula and 
structural diagram, and gives in addition 
the original journal reference and author. 
New chemicals appear in Index Chemicus, 
published in Philadelphia, Pa., within 30 
days after their appearance in the original 
journal, 

* Science News Letter, 78:169 September 10, 1960 
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Insane or Faking? 


Nearly half of the Federal prisoners sent to a medical 
center for psychiatric examination have some mental illness. 
About one-third are returned to court for trial. 


By MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 


> WHEN YOU READ in the newspaper 
that a person charged with a Federal offense 
is sent to a mental hospital for psychiatric 
examination, how do you picture that per- 
son? Do you think he must be a murderer 
making a desperate attempt to save his 
own life by feigning insanity? 

Dr. Charles E. Smith, assistant medical 
director of the United States Bureau of 
Prisons, and Kenneth R. Strawberry, a 
clinical psychologist associated with him, 
give us a profile of the typical person 
coming up for such psychiatric examination. 
The profile is based on a study of 450 men 
referred to the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. 

The typical referred prisoner is not a 
murderer but was involved in some kind 
of a property crime. Murder is not ordin- 
arily a Federal offense; it is a state crime. 
The largest group of referred offenders 
(38%) were those charged with automobile 
theft. Another 34°% were charged with other 
property offenses and nonviolent crimes 
such as mail theft, forgery, income tax vio- 
lation, fraud, draft violation and impersona- 
tion. 

Bank robbery was a comparatively rare 
offense among the referred prisoners—only 
one man out of ten was charged with this 
offense. An even smaller percentage, less 
than one percent, of all the men who go to 
Federal prisons go there for bank robbery. 


40.5% Have Psychotic Condition 


Are these prisoners really insane or are 
they shamming? After a three-month exam- 
ination, the staff of the Medical Center 
diagnosed nearly half (40.5°%) as suffering 
from some kind of psychotic condition. In 
addition, nearly one out of ten was mentally 
defective. 

This high rate is a good indication, Dr. 
Smith and Mr. Strawberry point out in a 
report to the Public Health Service, that the 
courts and investigative officers are using 
a sound basis for picking the prisoners 
they send for psychiatric examination. The 
men they send are picked either because 
they have been treated for mental illness in 
the past or because of some bizarre con- 
ditions involved in their criminal acts. 

The typical man coming to the Medical 
Center for psychiatric examination is about 
30 years old. He is single and white. He 
got as far in school as the seventh or eighth 
grade at the age of 15 years and left home 
about a year or two later. He has no de- 
pendents and lists his occupation as either 
semi-skilled, service or laboring. 

The longest time he ever held any one 
job was less than three years. He had 


four or more jobs in the ten years before 
his arrest. During that ten-year period, he 
moved around some, too, and lived in from 
one to three different states. 

He had been in a mental hospital before 
and has a record of from one to three prior 
arrests for felony. 

When a man is referred to the Medical 
Center for psychiatric examination, the staff 
must make two separate decisions. 

1. Is the man competent to stand trial? 
Under the present law, a person cannot be 
tried for a Federal offense if he is “unable 
to understand the proceedings against him 
or to properly assist in his own defense.” 

2. Is the man so mentally ill that he can- 
not be considered responsible for his acts 
at the time the crime was committed? 

In the group studied, a diagnosis of 
major mental disorder did not necessarily 
mean that the man was judged to be in- 
competent to stand trial. A little more 


than two-thirds (679%) of the mentally ill 
prisoners were considered to be incompetent, 

Roughly, one-third were returned to the 
court for trial. Of those who were brought 
to trial, less than half. (49.59%) received 
prison sentences. Other persons were placed 
on probation or were released because the 
charges were dropped. 

Nearly 40% of those who were tried 
were acquitted because they were insane at 
the time of the offense. 

If less than half of those found com- 
petent to stand trial went to prison, only 
10.9% of those found incompetent were let 
off “scot free.” 

A little over one-third of the schizo 
phrenics (the most common mental illness) 
sent to the Medical Center during 1956 re- 
covered enough to be returned to the court 
for trial after less than a year of treatment. 

Of the 231 persons found to be incom- 
petent to stand trial, one-third were trans- 
ferred to various mental hospitals in the 
states in which they had their residence. 

But even of those who were released, few 
stayed long at large. Of the 183 persons, 
23% had been re-arrested within one year 
and another 13% had been re-arrested 





MENTAL TEST—The medical officer is finding out bow well the young 
prisoner can “draw aman.” This standard mental test reveals certain types 
of mental abnormalities by distortions in the figure—perbaps a huge head or 
hands, a very long neck or no neck at all or feet attached directly to the body. 
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within two to four years of their release. 
Another 1594 were readmitted to a mental 
hospital within five years. 

In nearly every case where the released 
person was re-arrested, the new offense was 
similar to the offense for which the man 
had been previously arrested. 

In eight cases, or 12%, the new charges 
were of offenses involving direct assaults 
on other persons. Two of the re-arrests 
were on charges of murder. 

Although a relatively high rate of relaps- 
ing into earlier criminal habits was found 
among mentally ill offenders, it appears 
that the community is being reasonably well 
safeguarded from further depredations by 
those mentally ill offenders who are known 
to be of the most dangerous type. 


Relationship to Offense 


A definite relationship was found between 
the type of mental illness diagnosed and the 


type of offenses charged. Nearly half 
(45.494) of the offenses against persons 


were committed by individuals with some 
type of paranoid illness. Paranoid persons 
are extremely suspicious and fearful. Many 
of their attacks on others are directed against 
those they imagine to be plotting against 
them or attempting to do them harm. 

Nearly 38% of the men studied at the 
Medical Center were diagnosed as having 
significant paranoid illness. It is therefore 
apparent that paranoid patients—in terms 
of their numbers, the chronic character of 
their illness and the seriousness of their 
offenses—make up a substantial portion of 
the total problem of the mentally incom- 
petent Federal offenders. 

The individual kept at the Medical 
Center because he is found incompetent to 
sand trial! is given modern psychiatric 
treatment. This may include the use of 
tranquilizing drugs, psychotherapy, insulin 
shock treatment and electric shock treat- 
ment—either singly or in combination. 

In the days before tranquilizers were 
available, nearly 30°, of the patients re- 
ceived either electric shock treatment or 
insulin shock treatment. With the intro- 
duction of the tranquilizing drugs at the 
Medical Center in 1954, use of the shock 
treatments declined. The tranquilizers are 
now given to about 30°% of the patients. 
Apparently the same types of patients who 
were once treated with shock treatments are 
now given tranquilizers. 

The rates of recovery and the duration 
of hospitalization for recovered patients 
during the period when shock treatment 
was given do not differ markedly from 
those during the period when tranquilizing 
drugs have been used. 

* Science News Letter, 78:170 September 10, 1960 


TECHNOLOGY 
future Telephone’s 
Pushbuttons Tested 


> IF AMERICANS one day punch tele- 
phone numbers instead of dialing them, 
they may use a phone with pushbuttons in 
a square with three numbers on a side and 
the zero below the middle vertical column. 
ln a Bell Telephone Laboratories test, this 
arangement was preferred by users over 
two vertical rows of buttons, two horizontal 
fows or a circular arrangement. 

* Science News Letter, 78:171 September 10, 1960 
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* Books of the Week ° 


For the editorial information of our readers, 


purchase of any U. 
to Book Department, 


Birps 1n Cocour—Bruce Campbell—Penguin, 
103 p., illus. by Karl Aage Tinggaard, $4.50. 
Pictorial guide to identify 250 most frequently 
seen birds of Great Britain. 

Civitian Power Reactor Procram, Part III: 
Status Report on Heavy Water Moderated Re- 
actors as of 1959—U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—GPO, 40 p., illus., charts, paper, $2.25. 

How Asout Cotvecrt Financinc: Counselor's 
Manual—Carl O. Peets, Ed.—Am. Personnel & 
Guidance Assn., 43 p., paper, $1. For high 
school counselors, supplement to “How About 
College Financing,” 20 p., paper, 30¢, a guide 
for parents of college-bound students. 

Cryopnysics—K. Mendelssohn—Interscience, 
183 p., illus., $4.50; paper, $2.50. Provides 
short but comprehensive account of low tem- 
perature physics, can serve as an introduction 
to the subject or general survey of the field. 


Cuttrure aNd Mentat HeEattnu: Cross- 
Cultural Studies—Marvin K. Opler, Ed.— 
Macmillan, 533 p., $8.75. Compendium of 23 


interdisciplinary contributions to social psychiatry, 
dealing with the variable effect of culture or 
cultural stress on mental health in various parts 
of the world. 


THe Dovusiepay Pictroriat LisrRary of 
Science: Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy—J. 
Bronowski, Sir Gerald Barry, James Fisher and 


Sir Julian Huxley, Eds.—Doubdleday, 367 p., 
illus. by Hans Erni, $9.95. A readable refer- 
ence volume, organized as an integrated whole, 
with index and glossary, for young and old. 


Drums, Ratries, AND Be.tts—Larry Kettel- 
kamp—Morrow, 48 p., illus. by author, $2.75. 
A child’s book about percussion instruments, 


from ancient to modern times. 

EcoLocy oF THE PEREGRINE AND GYRFALCON 
PopuLaTions 1v ALaskKA—Tom J, Cade--Univ. 
of Calif. Press, 270 p., 26 plates, paper, $2.50. 
Sets forth an ecological comparison of the two 
populations of falcons as they now exist in 
Alaska. 

ELECTRONIC Business MacHtnes—J. H. 
Leveson, Ed.—Philosophical Lib., 272 p., $15. 
Based on lectures given at Dundee 
Technical Scotland, book discusses 


———ASTRONOMY 
For Everyone 


Enjoy SKY AND TELESCOPE magazine monthly. 
Profusely illustrated. Observing and telescope 
making departments, sont. Om A planet 
charts. Subscription in U. S.: 0, | year; 
$9.00, 2 years. Sample copy, coe 

Dept. SNL-22 
SKY AND TELESCOPE ae 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


AND 
me SKIN ic 


By H. T. Behrman, M. D., and 0. L. Levin, M. D. 


Two dermatologists give you the up-to-date scien- 
tifie facts. They tell you in detail exactly what to do 
to beautify and improve your skin, how to avoid or 
correct skin disorders: and how to deal with many skin 
oon as: Daily care of the face—allergies—<c 


auaeaeheney Pane skin—chapping—poison 
ivy——cold sores—hives—superfiuous hair—ringworm 
— moles —birthmarks — scars — warts —tumors—skin 
cancer——excessive sweating—etc., etc. 

“The type of book to which the physician can refer 
his — Journal of the American Medical 
Associati 
Price $3.5 50 Postpaid « 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 64-M 
251 W. 19 


series of 
al College, 











th Street, New York 11 


books received for review are 
, in print, send a remittance to cover retail te (postage will be paid) 
Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


listed. For convenient 


programming and electronic data processing 
for business purposes. 

ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO NUCLEAR 
Reactor Puysics — S. E. Liverhant — Wiley, 
447 p., illus., $9.75. Intended as a textbook for 
undergraduate course, requiring mathematical 
skill not beyond calculus and elementary dif- 
ferential equations. 

THe FirMAMENT oF Time—Loren Eiseley— 
Atheneum, 183 p., $3.50. Series of lectures 
exploring the changes in man’s vision of nature 
and himself under the impact of advances in 
the study of geology, anthropology and biology. 

Frozen Free Rapicats—G. J. Minkoff, fore- 

word by H. P. Broida—Interscience, 148 p., 
illus., $5. Monograph presenting the chemical 
aspects of trapped radicals, also shows the rela- 
tion of recent studies to their historical ante- 
cedents. 
THEoRY OF BANACH ALGEBRAS— 
Charles E. Rickart—Van Nostrand, 394 P., 
$10.50. Systematic account of the general 
theory, with main emphasis on the algebraic 
aspects of the theory of Banach algebras. 

Group THEORY IN QUANTUM MECHANICs: 
An Introduction to its Present Usage—Volker 
Heine—Pergamon, 468 p., $15. Course for 
research students in physics and chemistry, 
assuming a previous course in quantum theory. 
Matrix algebra required is included as an 
appendix. 


GENERAL 


How to Visrr Cotveces: A Handbook for 
Students, Parents, Counselors, Principals and 
Teachers—Nat. Vocational Guidance Assn., rev. 
ed., 28 p., illus., paper, 30¢ direct to publisher, 
1605 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 
9, D.C. Tells about the why, when and how of 
exploratory college visits. 

IMMUNIZATION INFORMATION FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL TrAvEL—U.S. Public Health Service 
(GPO), rev. ed., 83 p., paper, 25¢. Prepared 
by the Epidemiology and Domestic Operations 
Branch, Division of Foreign Quarantine. 

Invitation Yo MatHemarics—Donovan A. 
Johnson and William H. Glenn—Webster Pub. 

o-, 64 p., illus., paper, 85¢. Stimulating book- 
let, gives young student a bird’s-eye view of 
mathematics and of some of the contributions 
of great mathematicians. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE DoctTor-PATIENT 
RELATIONsHIP—Richard H. Blum, foreword by 
Joseph Sadusk and Rollen Waterson—McGraw, 
304 p., $8.50. To help the doctor understand 
why. patients behave the way they do, and to 
help him prevent patient dissatisfaction. 

Mass Communications: A Book of Readings 
—Wilbur Schramm, Ed.—Univ. of Iil. Press, 
2nd ed., 695 p., $6.50. Views the various media 
of mass communication through the writings of 
outstanding anthropologists, psychologists, so- 
ciologists and professional mass communicators. 


MEADOWS IN THE SEA—/ orld 
Pub. Co., 71 p., illus. by Margaret Cosgrave, 
$2.75. Introduces young readers to the world 
of plankton, protozoa, crustaceans and mollusks. 
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MAGNETISM SET, only 35c 


Get all this material e 2 %x1 %” horse- 
hoe magnet e Also 
iron filings e Plusa %” ee direc- 
tional magnetic compass e And a strip 
* = poe iL, A ie, with mag- 
easy Detism ozens of scienti ex, iments 
possible—ALL for only 35 = 


HARRY ROSS Scientite @ 4 Apparatus 


61-L Reade St., N.Y. 


















NuMBER Patrrerns—William H. Glenn and 
Donovan A. Johnson—Weébster Pub. Co., 47 P., 
illus., paper, 75¢. Designed to help high school 
students develop sensitivity to number — 

Symposium oN Newer Metats—R Jaffee 
and others—Am. Soc. for Testing pie: 
218 p., illus., $7.25. Discusses properties of 
refractory metals, nuclear and light metals, and 
processing of newer metals. 

Topotocy: The Rubber-Sheet Geometry— 
Donovan A. Johnson and William H. Glenn— 
Webster Pub. Co., 40 p., illus., paper, 69¢. In- 
vites young students to explore the mathematics 
of curves, regions, networks and _ three- 
dimensional surfaces. 

UNDERSTANDING NUMERATION SysTEMs—Don- 
ovan A. Johnson and William H. Glenn— 
Webster Pub. Co., 56 p., illus., paper, 80¢. 
Booklet introduces student to various numera- 
tion systems and their bases; includes exercises, 


THe Wes ofr Natrure—Ted S. Pettit— 
Garden City Bks., 56 p., illus. by G. Don Ray, 
$2.95. Picture-book about ecology, explains 


natural plant and wildlife communities and the 
need for conservation. 

Workinc-Ciass Susurs: A Study of Auto 
Workers in Suburbia—Bennett M. Berger— 
Univ. of Calif. Press, 143 p., $3.50. Study based 
on interviews with 100 families from a suburb 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 

THE Wori~p or MatHemartics, Vol. 1-4— 
Commentaries and notes by James R. Newman 
—Simon & Schuster, 2535 p., illus., paper, boxed 
set, $9.95. An anthology of the literature of 
mathematics, from A’h-mose the Scribe to 
Albert Einstein, for layman and expert. 

Wor_p or THE Maya—Victor W. Von Hagen 
—New Am. Lib., 224 p., illus. by Alberto 
Beltran, paper, 50¢. A concise account of this 
ancient American civilization. 

A Scientific Evaluation—Kovoor T. 
Behanan, foreword by Walter R. Miles—Dover, 
270 p., paper, $1.65. A sympathetic presenta- 
tion and appraisal of Yoga by an Indian 
scholar, also well-versed in Western philosophy. 
First published in 1937 

Your CuiLp’s Care: 
Answers—Harry R. Litchfield and Leon H. 
Dembo—Doubleday, rev. ed., 257 p., $3.95. 
Up-to-date pediatric handbook for mothers. 

© Science News Letter, 78:172 September 10, 1960 
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1001 Questions and 


Fusicoccum canker and 
canker, two diseases recently found on 
blueberry in eastern Massachusetts, pose a 
serious threat to the blueberry industry in 
this area. 


There are two principal types of deafness: 
conductive hearing loss, or middle ear 
deafness; and perceptive, or nerve deafness. 


It is estimated that for every mile walked, 
250 tons of stress are put upon the feet. 

A study has recently been completed 
further establishing the existence of a 
chemical basis for behavior, and showing 
that the environment can apparently change 
the brain chemistry. 


A noted entomologist says that with the 
exploding population, mankind has only 50 
more years of steaks, and that bees, which 
are very nutritious, will soon become a 
staple of diet. 
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MEDICINE 


New Devices Aid Disabled 
Toward Normal Life 


>» NEW DEVICES that enable disabled 
persons to work and care for themselves 
better were reported at the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of Physical Medicine in 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Leonard F. Bender, associate profes- 
sor of physical medicine and rehabilitation 
at the University of Michigan Medical 
School, told delegates to the congress from 
40 countries that a modified shoulder saddle 
“harness” is gradually replacing the old 
“figure eight” type among patients at the 
University’s amputee clinic. 

This new type of harness makes it easier 
for persons with amputated arms to do 
heavy work such as lifting weights. A new 
cable suspension device on the harness per- 
mits much freer motion at the shoulder and 
eliminates the former difficulty of the 
harness slipping around the chest because of 
the lack of free motion between the leather 
suspension straps and the rings, Dr. Bender 
said, 

Col. H. F. Pierce, an experimental psy- 
chologist from Toronto, Canada, demon- 
strated in an exhibit plastic splints he has 
invented and patented. These splints, 
molded to fit about weakened parts of the 
body, will give the hands of a crippled per- 
son support so he can type again. 

Dr. Roy H. Nyquist, chief of the physical 
medicine and rehabilitation section of the 
Veterans Administration hospital in Long 
Beach, Calif., described an arm brace, now 
in use at his hospital, that has special attach- 
ments for eating, writing, shaving and 
brushing teeth. The brace’s feeding spoon 
is fashioned on the principle of a scoop 
shovel and is fastened to the brace with a 
swivel joint ythat allows gravity to keep the 
spoon level on the way from the plate to 
the mouth. A stop-bar is arranged so that 
pressure can be brought against the bar, 
thus holding the spoon so it is more rigid 
when food is scooped from the plate. 

A sliding bar and pencil holder are also 
provided on the same brace for writing, 
and a metal holder is incorporated for an 
dlectric razor. The holder can be swiveled 
to allow for good positioning of the razor. 

* Science News Letter, 78:173 September 10, 1960 


Paralyzed Given Surgery 


>» SURGICAL RECONSTRUCTION of the 
ams and hands of persons paralyzed in all 


lour extremities can sometimes provide as | 


much functional activity as mechanical 
devices, Dr. Earl C. Elkins of the Mayo 
Clinic told the Third International Congress 
f Physical Medicine in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Elkins and his associates have a num- 
ber of patients who have sustained injuries 
to the spinal cord. He described procedures 
undertaken in each case to allow for partial 
function of the arms and hands. 

The first essentials in planning such | 
festoration are tests of muscle strength to | 
determine the section of the spinal cord | 
most involved and which muscles may func- | 
tion adequately after full reconditioning. 

Simple devices can develop some degree 
of independence in patients with such | 


| Modern 


GUIDES for MODERNIZING SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTION 


A new series of concise guides 
for science teachers— 
course-of-study outlines and 
discussions of recent develop- 
ments, by members of the 
cience Manpower 

Project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, 
Director; Hubert M. Evans 
& Willard J. Jacobson, 
Associate Directors 





COURSE-OF-STUDY GUIDES 


These course-of-study manuals provide a coordinated sequence, one that is 
modernized in terms of recent advances, and one that directs special attention 
to the formation of sound scientific concepts and to the comprehension of 
scientific principles and their applications. Each volume presents course 
outlines and clear, readable discussion of significant concepts and develop- 
ments. Throughout the sequence, emphasis is given to problem-solving tech- 
niques. The courses of study may be used in part or in their entirety, and 
the discussions are invaluable guides to modernizing existing courses. 


| Modern High School Physics 
High School Chemistry 
High School Biology 
Elementary Science 


Paper 70 pp. $1.50 
Paper 109 pp. $1.50 
Paper 96 pp. $1.50 

In preparation 


Modern 
Modern 


Modern General Science 


In preparation 


OTHER SCIENCE MANPOWER PROJECT PUBLICATIONS 


Policies for Science Education 


This broad survey of science education today predicts future directions and 
recommends programs for the various levels and areas of science education 
and for teacher education, in terms of present practices, policies, needs, and 
goals. Cloth 219 pp. $3.95 


Problem-Solving Methods in Science Teaching 


Problem-solving as a way of learning is discussed in terms of method, moti- 

vation, and evaluation. Specific problem situations and ways teachers and 

students use them are described in chapters on earth sciences, biological 

sciences, and physical sciences. Paper 88 pp. $1.50 
Dimensions, Units, and Numbers in the Teaching of Physical Sciences 


The methods of dimensional analysis and unit analysis, and certain number 

concepts and notations, are discussed to show how they can clarify physical 

science learnings in the modern high school course. Paper 49 pp. $1.00 
A Guide to Engineering Education 


Criteria for identifying potential engineers, descriptions of the major 
branches of engineering, outlines of typical programs of study, and a com- 
prehensive annotated list of engineering colleges. Paper 45 pp. $1.00 


Attitudes of Certain High School Seniors Toward Science and Scientific Careers 


The images young people hold of science and the scientist were sought in 
this study, and the authors give specific a for building more con- 
structive attitudes. Reaction Inventory included. Paper 53 pp. $1.25 


Write for discounts on quantity orders. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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PROTECT YOUR CHECKS AGAINST FRAUD 


NEW PERSONAL AUTOMATIC CHECKWRITER 
Prints indelibly, perforates amount of check .. . 


Now you can have low cost absolute check protec- 
tion. 
type machines which cost many times more. A 
necessity for any one who has a check account. 
Protect your personal account as well as your busi- 
ness account. 
struction, weighs but 10 ounces, can be carried in 
pocket or purse. 


"k KTH S Ooose QD Seis * 


11 West 32nd St., Dept. SN-86, New York 1, N. Y. 


Complete with supplies and carrying case. 


This check-writer does the same job as office 


Ideal for home use. Precision con- 


imprints Any Amount 











DAZZLE YOUR OPPONENIS™"""""“ 
WITH CHESS COMBINATIONS! 


“Art of Chess Combination” by Znosko-Borovsky, 
only work teaching principles; acclaimed by cham- 
pions and beginners alike. Basic ideas, how to 
interlock pieces, force occasions, ete. 223pp. 
$1.45, 10¢ postage. Money-back guarantee. Dept. 
SNL. DOVER, 180 Varick St., N. Y¥. 14, N. Y. 


BOOK OF 
15 PARADOXES 
in Math and Logic 


HS a wonderful way to sharpen 
your mind. 15 great paradoxes 
in math and logic. 2 equals 1; 











po 
square inch is longer than the dis- 
aaoie from rth to Sun! 12 more 
stum compiled by noted 4 
Aubrey ay Kem: ‘aper bound, 
40 pages, pocket size. D Oniy 25¢- ae further obliga- 
tion, nothing more to buy. ‘o get your copy of 
**Paradoxes and Common Sense’ mail —— ad 
25¢ and your name and address TODA 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Dept. osea, “20 Alex- 
ander St., Princeton, N. A (Est. 1848) 





Study live 
insects and whole 


specimens! 













with TESTA 
WIDE FIELD 
MICROSCOPE 


Rugged, full-size American- 
made microscope features 
large working distance and 
15x, 45x, and 75x magnifica- 
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severe neurologic involvement that surgical 
reconstruction is impossible. 
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Baths for Blood Pressure 


> PARTIAL BATHING helps patients 
with high blood pressure, Dr. Takashi 


Sugiyama, Tohoku University Institute of 
Balneology, Japan, reported at the Third 
International Congress ‘of Physical Medi- 
cine in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Sugiyama said a simple _partial- 
bathing apparatus he devised had a normal- 
izing action on blood pressure, which con- 
tinues to fall with its use for two to three 
weeks. 

Water bathing of the whole body or 
partial bathing of the extremities is a 
popular form of therapy for high blood pres- 
sure in Japan and other oriental countries. 
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MEDICINE 


Three Ounces of Whisky 
Raises Cholesterol 


> THREE OUNCES of whisky will in- 
crease the cholesterol in the drinker’s blood, 
four Minnesota researchers have reported. 

The finding conflicts with an older theory 
that heavy drinking protects against harden- 
ing of the arteries. Cholesterol is a fatty 
substance many physicians have linked with 
artery disease, heart attacks and strokes. 

In the tests, 30 volunteers in the Minne- 
sota State Prison were given three ounces 
of 100-proof whisky a day, while 30 others 
received only a syrup of the same calorie 
content as the alcohol. 

The alcohol caused a “small but signifi- 
cant” increase in serum cholesterol in the 
men. Similar tests in dogs showed a much 
greater rise in cholesterol blood levels. 

Earlier studies had indicated chronic al- 
coholics might have a lower incidence of 
artery thickening than other persons. But 
the researchers say the new work made clear 
that alcohol cannot be considered a choles- 
erol decreasing agent. 

The study is reported in Circulation 
Research, a journal of the American Heart 
Association, by Drs. Francisco Grande, Lyle 
J. Hay, H. William Heupel and Donald S. 
Amatusio of Mount Sinai Hospital and the 
University of Minnesota in Minneapolis. 
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BIOLOGY—What do the cords in a resting 
yeast cell resemble? p. 163. 


PHYSICS—When were pi-mesons first sug- 
gested as a separate class of nuclear particles? 
p. 165. 


SOCIOLOGY—What are the legal ages for 
marriage in Communist China? p. 167. 


Photographs: Cover, Freemont Davis; p. 163, 
Esso Research and Engineering Company; P- 
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Air Force p. 170, Bureau of Prisons; p. 176, 
Tire-Aid Sales. 
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Now! Here’s everything you've ever 





wanted to know about science 


«+e IN ONE HUGE, DOUBLE-SIZE 1839-PAGE VOLUME, 


VAN NOSTRAND'S (07/7 Famovs! 
SCIENTIFIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A Complete Science Library in Your Home 


* 14,000 Articles * 100,000 Definitions * 1,400 Illustrations 


AN NOSTRAND’S Scientific En- 

cyclopedia has become one of the 
most widely-used reference books of 
our time. It is so complete, so author- 
itative, so up-to-date, that more than 
100,000 copies of previous editions are 
in use—not only in homes, schools, of- 
fices and libraries, but by scientists, 
engineers, and college professors. 


New, up-to-date edition now ready 


Thirty-six of the nation’s top scientific au- 
thorities have now prepared a brand-new up-to- 
date edition of this impressive work. It defines 
more than 100,000 scientific terms in aeronau- 
tices, astronomy, chemistry, electronics, engi- 
neering, geology, mathematics, medicine, metal- 
lurgy, meteorology, navigation, nuclear science, 
photography, physics, radio, zoology, and much 
more. 

More than 14,000 articles—help you under- 
stand all of the principles and applications of 
modern science, with ALL of the latest ad- 
vances. For greater convenience, the book is 
thumb indexed. 


1,400 drawings and photographs (some in 
magnificent full-color) bring the whole marvel- 
ous world of science and invention to life right 
before your eyes. You'll see striking pictures 
of plants and animals, the inner working of 
machines and instruments, and of the mighty 
forces of nature that shape and change the 
earth | 


About the size of a large, un- 
abridged dictionary, 
moth volume contains all the in- 
formation you'll ever want in its 
1839 double-size pages. 


this mam- 


By publishing all this informa- 
tion—enough to fill a 20-volume 
encyclopedia — in an 1839-page 
double-size volume, we can offer 
you the SCIENTIFIC ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA at the surprisingly 
$29.75, payable on easy terms. 


low price of 


FREE 10-Day Trial 


Send no money now. Simply mail the Free 
Examination Coupon today. Use book for 10 
days. If not completely satisfied, return book 
with no obligation. D. VAN NOSTRAND 
Company, Inc., Dept. 269C, Princeton, N. J. 
(Established in 1848) 
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- New Machines.and Gadgets : 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 1056. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


CHILD'S AUTO SAFETY STRAP 
anchors firmly to any car's front or back 
seat, and lets a youngster sit or stand 
without danger of falling if the car stops 
suddenly. Made of a neutral color web- 
bing, the strap fastens to the car seat with- 
out the use of tools, and will fit any child 
from one to ten years of age. 
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& CLOVER LEAF PIE VENT keeps 
juices inside pies. The aluminum pie vent 
lets off steam that would normally raise the 
top crust from the bottom crust, and spill 
the pie juices all over. 
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& COMBINED SCREWDRIVER-AWL 
takes place of two tools. When starting a 
screw, awl is used to make depression for 
point, then retracts at touch of a button 
to reveal screwdriver blade. The handle is 
of red plastic, and the awl and screwdriver 
blade are nickel-finished. All internal parts 
are rust-proofed. 
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% TIRE INFLATOR-FIRE  EXTIN- 
GUISHER, shown in the photograph, in- 
flates tires in seconds and dries wet ignition 
parts. The tire-aid chemical will extinguish 
gas, grease and electrical fires. It will not 


evaporate and is not affected by high tem- 
peratures. It is non-explosive, non-inflam- 
mable, odorless and non-toxic. 
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{4 INDIAN TEEPEE ts a new creative and 
educational toy for children up to ten years 
of age. The tepee, which can be used in- 
doors as well as out, has no pole and 1s 


very durable and self-supporting. The 4. 
inch-high tent of bleachboard is easy to 
assemble, 
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{ GREASE-GUARD 1s a _ 30-by-48-inch 
disposable carpet-like mat. It has ten layers 
of absorbent material laminated on top of 
a greaseproof backing. Placed over the spot 
where dripping occurs, it will soak up a lot 
of oil, grease, acid, brake fluid and anti- 
reeze. 
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{ SOLAR ENGINE runs constantly with 
radiation as the source of power. Needs 
only light to turn up to 2,000 revolutions 
per minute. The brighter the light the 
faster it turns. Known as a radiometer, it 
even runs under water. The device is 
made of glass in the shape of a globe and 
stands six inches high. 
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HOME MOVIE EDITOR enables one 
to see films as soon as received, cut out the 
bad shots, rearrange scenes in proper se- 
quence, and splice films together on large 
reels for continuous shows. The user can 
inspect 8 mm color or black and white 
film in motion, and also view single frame 


stills. 
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@2 Nature Ramblings 


> THEY CREEP and crawl, hop and fly, 
dig and swim. They are found just about 
everywhere. We could not live without 
them. And if we are not careful, we 
cannot live with them! They outnumber 
us and surround us. What are they? 

This sphinx’s riddle is easy enough to 
answer. Anybody who has ever tried to 
spend the night in a Florida swamp, who 
has ever been host to an army of chiggers, 
or who has ever seen the multitudinous life 
in a plankton sample from the ocean knows. 
Just one group of creatures answers to this 
description: the insects and their allies, 
known together as the arthropods. 

The term arthropod includes all the 
animals without backbones which have a 
hard, segmented body covering and jointed 
appendages. This brings together a numer- 
ous and fantastic assemblage of creatures 
including the insects, spiders, ticks, shrimps, 
crabs, centipedes, millipedes and a host of 
other types. 

While we humans like to think that we 
and our backboned, brainy relatives are far 
superior to anything else on earth, the 


Animal Riddle 


arthropods may argue the point. 

You see, they have numbers on. their 
side. One estimate asserts that of some 
1,115,000 known species of animals on 
earth, 950,000 of them are arthropods! By 
way of contrast, there are only about 38,000 
species of backboned animals, including that 
two-legged one called Homo sapiens. 

There is an understandable tendency for 
folks to call any of these 950,000 kinds of 
creatures by the easy term “bug.” But there 
is pleasure and profit in looking a bit more 


closely at them to recognize differences and 
call them by more precise names. It is easy 
to place a correct name on them, too. Just 
stop to take a look at a specimen: 


How many pairs of legs does it have? 
Are there five or more pairs of legs? If 
there are, is the body worm-like or not? 
If worm-like, you have two possibilities: 
your specimen may be a centipede or a milli- 
pede. How many pairs of legs are there per 


segment? The centipedes have only one 
pair, the millipedes have two pairs on each 
body segment. 

But suppose your “bug” with five or 
more pairs of legs on its body is not worm- 
like. Then it can be only one other thing: 
a crustacean, a group which includes the 
shrimps, crabs and many other aquatic 
forms. 

If your specimen has fewer than five pairs 
of legs, there are again two possibilities: If 
there are four pairs of legs, it is an arach- 
nid, a group which includes the spiders and 
ticks. If there are only three pairs of legs, 
then it must be an insect—Horace Loftin. 
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